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1 
iF recreational value of wilderness has been often and 
resented, but its scientific value is as yet but dimly 
vod. This is an attempt to set forth the need 
ase-datum for problems of land-health. 


7 x x x x 
mportant characteristic of organism is that capac- 
nal self-renewal known as health. 
| re two organisms in which the unconscious auto- 
sses of self-renewal have been supplemented by con- 


ontrol. One of these is man himself 


| heal h). he other is land (agri ulture 
ition ) 
| ffort to control the health of land has not been very 
It is now generally understood that when soil loses 
t 9 washes away faster than it forms, and when water 


tems exhibit abnormal floods and shortages, the land is sick. 





Other evidences are generally known as facts, but not as 


land-sickness. The disappearance of plant and 


nptoms of 


ies without visible causes despite efforts to protect 


ne 


nd the rruption of others as pests, lespite efforts to 
trol them, must, in the absence of simpler explanations, be 
derangement in the land-organism. 


too frequently to 


is symptoms of 


urring lismissed as normal 


hanges. 
land is re- 


I} tatus of thought on these ailments of the 


<A . 
. tiected in the fact that our 


+7 


hi vnhen a soll 


treatments for them are still pre- 


ses fertility we on fertilizer, or at 


pour 


ts tame flora and Tauna, without considering the 


that its wild flora and fauna, which built the soil to begin 
€ vith, m likewise important to its maintenance. It was 
liscovere i, tor example, that good tobacco rops le- 
some unknown reason, on the pre-« mnditioning ot 
- ) v wild ragweed. It does not occur to us that such 
A nexpected chains of dependency may have wide prevalenc« 
= W rairic dogs, ground squirrels, or mice increase to 
ve poison them, but we do not look beyond the 
mn nd the cause of the irruption. We assume that 
] I ) s; must have animal causes. The latest scientific 
1 ints to derangements of the plamt community as the 
j f rodent irruptions, but few or no explorations of 

4 re being made. 
‘ M: forest plantations are producing one-log or two-log 

Y , , 


ae 


which originally grew three-log and four-log trees. 


+ > Ts 
he cause probably lies 


NDARY N 


1 foresters know that 


the tree, but in the micro-flora of the soil, and that it 


nore irs to restore the soil flora than it took to 
it 
.e 
ES f M mservation treatments are ybviously superficial. 
CREST © } ’ , 
ro lams have 10 relation to the uuse of floods. 


ilderness As a Land 


By Atpo LEopoLp 
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aboratory 


und terraces do not touch the cause of erosion. 


Check 
Refuges and propagating 
explain why the animal fails to maintain itself. 


lams 


plants to maintain animals do not 


In general, the trend of the eviden c indicates that n land, 


just as in the human body, the symptom may lie in one organ 


and the cause in another. The practices we now call conser- 


vation are, to a large extent, local alleviations of biotic pain. 


essarv, but they must not be confused with cures. 


They ire nes 
Che art of land-doctoring is being practiced with vigor, but 


the science of land-health is a job for the future. 


* * * * * 


\ science of land health needs, first of all, a base-datum of 
itself as 


normality, a picture of how healthy land maintains 


an organism. ; 
We have One is 
yhysiology remains largely normal despite centuries of human 


two available norms. found where land 


occupation. | know of only one such place: northeastern 
Europe. It is not likely that we shall fail to study it. 

Che other and most perfect norm is wilderness. 
otters that 
mmensely long periods; that its 


neither did 


Paleon- 


tology evidence wilderness maintained 


abundant 
tself for component species 
hand; that 


than it was car- 


were rarely lost, they get out of 


weather and water built soil as fast or faster 
ried away. Wilderness, then, assumes unexpected importance 
is a land-laboratory. 


One 


ron; each protic 


annot study the physiology of Montana in the Ama- 


province needs its own wilderness tor com- 


parative studies of used and unused land. It is of course too 


salvage more than a lop-sided system of wilderness 
g I 


iate to 


remnants, and most of these remnants are far too small to 


retain latest Yellowstone 


Park, for 


ir normality. ‘The 





report* from 


xample, states that cougars and wolves are gone, 


Grizzlies and mountain sheep are probably going. ‘The irrup- 


tion of elk following the loss of carnivores has damaged the 


shee p 


plant community in a manner comparable to p grazing. 
““Hoofed locusts” are not necessarily tame. 

I know of Canadian 
ind fauna (save only the 
wild Indian) ntruded species (the 
wild horse). Sierra Madre in 
Chihuahua. Its preservation and study, as a norm for the sick 

} 
both sides of the 


ict well worthy of international 


only one wilderness south of the 
which retains its full flora 
} 


: : 
and which has only one 


boundary 


It lies on the summit of the 


lands on border, would be a good neighborly 


onsideration. 


\ll wilderness areas, no matter how small or imperfect, hav« 
large value 


to | 1-sc} The impor t thine is to realiz 
to land-science, le LMportant thing O realize 


that recreation is not their only or even 


their prin 


In fact, the boundary between recreation and science, like the 


between park and forest, animal and plant, 


youndaries tame 


and wild, exists only in the imperfections of the human mind. 


Murie, Adolph Ecology 
f the National Parks of 
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Adirondacks and the National Wilderness 


By W. J. Netser 


mmittee, New York Chapter of Appalachian Mountain Clu 


Hi 1894 w | 1 krieg, mile-a in ther state department can guarant hat th ghtv-toot 
4 if Y . 1 the 1avs, Vide ' tra Vill not soon yar Oo the 1 cK OT the 
When New nountain, therebv exposing large areas to an underwash which 


’ ~ ( : n ha mal ‘ 1 irther wastage of the forest i and sliding of 


\ Vil, s Vil w nade a part of New » defea langerous amendmen » tl nstitution of 


Vl Ise! rist | . s How r, the peril in this scheme is not what it n itself, 


on to gin the mstruction of ski trails uy 
1 width. When we see the chronological deterioration of Ar- 
1, reme i 1 . e VII, Section VII from a steel-bound forest protection to 

| ' rouy | kind 1 nere words which protect nothing, we can realize what ts in 

{ New York f , bu visdom of tore for the public forests of New York State. If this amend- 

kk Nl i ted , \ le VII, S nent is adopted at the polls next November it will be but an- 





, s C na n the model for s evervwhere, so will this 
( 193s | ‘ ider and mor iemanding wk On state forest me the signal for pressure groups all 
si) ibs rd rgan on irged r the uuntry to undermine our public Wilderness arcas. 


\ Vil, s Vil DI 1 inta e new his proposed amendment to the New York State Constitu- 
‘ veakened immeasurabl he addition tion ts not local in character Its peril to the wilderness re- 
N , rein itained shall pr nt th gions remaining in the entire country is obvious, 
id main 1ing anv high- IE vervone interested in saving some semblance of wild forest 
mend- land in the United States should bend every effort to influen 
lubs, organizations and influential people to defeat this sk 


H : lef f New York’s wilder- trail amendment next November in New York State. It should 


< iking w nse- ected, not Decause skiers should not use state land, 
n t | tor la ecause If Will lead to further and n mor lamaging at- 
. ‘ y . with- tack n our wilderness 1 gions cvervwner! 


dnorth-  2MNWILDERNESS REMNANT IN THE 


W M County,” in 1 S 


MOKIES 





- 


kf rRomM A Lerrer By Harvey BRooMeE 


wieldv tail a “When Bernard was here, he and Dickerman and I took 


\ VII. Section VII rip to the wilderness remnant in the Smokies. It is traill 
n nf Skiing ind on that day was covered with snow, through which w 
ld yften broke knee, and sometimes middle, deep. We inch 

ume W mp- i1round i litfs and plodded snow slopes as steep and t - 


‘ How New York S | ] rous as anv on Popocatepetl Coming down, w ncountered 


( I pted \ugust 18, 1 rhododendron thicket so vast that it took us two hours and 
4 ' 1 in a half of solid tramping to get through it. I thought I knew 
4 ; 
I ! | l I my t au- the Smokies prettv well, but | have never seen anv ar t 
id 1 tha undergrowth so enormous and inescapable as that. 


iW f wt “Certainly the wilderness is ‘Ae great American heritag 
fall, ‘ 1 other iral Ihe physical change supplied on that hike could hardly h 
Hf red ’ 1 f trails. een Mor ymplete had we been dumped into the middle of 
‘ \ Department or Tibet Cheer o! ] 


here are no minerals in the Smokies 


A el 


Jul 
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UNNAMED | 


AKE ON UPPER SMOKY CREEK, BOB MARSHALL WILDER 


NESS AREA, MONTANA 


The Bob Marshall Wilderness Area 


~ 


By Meyer H. Wotret 


; Dos see 
é é ree Prin we eae 


P grap y K. D. Swas 


Montana’s most alluring »f the Flathead River, the Con D 1 itl Teton 

1 1 memor » Bob Mar- Mountain Ranges are a home for mountain goats and Big Horn 

gan ) rat “ heep Below in rqu ind hanging lle glisten lake 
United $ Fo Se whi 1 clea Id rushing streams, wh rm unite 

1 al f ag ] nto th ipid flowing t itar f the Flatt 1 and the Sun 

1 1m ) } yutl Riv Gra park id high alp neadows flourish then 
1 ) n ‘ \ har 1OW s, gen | tting of green forest 
nt I m ig ) I And 0 e old rns 1 Vvitn es of Nature mis- 
Oo 1 1 ng tl ng mw ro $ Vv wi n 

1 roam ‘ vithou tt i » ACSC ted. 

10 f yusan ny nigh Distin ve among wilderness areas, whose nature too often 
mountain range backbone and its adjoming mountain 

Su R South Fork ) ninor stream vallevs, the Bob Marshall area has the 
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j la i ‘ } re i SOT mountain 
ing ist \ 1« 1¢CSs f if t¢ prog S 
i f id pmen | ised. 
Designa i Bob Marshall Wilderness Area was made 


\ugust 16, 
maller 

rk of the Flat- 

\reas of the Flathead Na- 


t 4 le ' ‘ ‘ 
Lareg f I e South Fork of the Flathead 
i 1 mountain- ned xtv-mil illev, long sought by 
’ fo , ms. Wildlife is abundant and 
g x en I " vad n miles away from 
i f vw landing fields maintained by 
Fo S ‘ i is of forest t mtrol 
gra 2 i in therwise allowed to 
" I ’ ) pied habitation he Big Prairie Rang: 
Sta ling ca i ookouts where lone 
ind W hd v 1 umm months. 
Big Salmon Lak i ft th a, th niles long 
i nile wid irg 1 the South Fork country 
pot will x lent fish ng Unlike many other lake 
vitl putations, its peaceful solitude is never rent by the 
vd 1 if On 1 few raf mstructed of such 
i 1 wood a m i ind flea n water lo fol- 
‘ ul along vorth shor yf this lake in the early 
! g f niddav breez reaks the reflec- 
lap of wa ympetes with the many bir 1 voices 
tr ti rorest, ist pre Pi ne hoicest Of inspirat onal 
xp 
Che Pentagon Unit yf intricate and nfusing topog- 
ipl Trails a i ind at vy few wh men have 
ecome familiar wit 1» the early days it was protected 
lood ‘ rappers by warlike Blackfeet 
India vi ntrolled upproaches from the east. From 


Sliderock Mountain, 7,130 feet elevation, which 


i ke a 1ea it f the area, is spread to the 

lelighted ga in a igged wildern natched in few 

i vi Hf zrand lenge for the jovful 
XI " 

I Sun R i n il] n th ist of the 
Con tal Divid On its eastern edge a series of stupen- 
lous limestone cliffs, ridges and reefs running in general north 

l u form l mas 1 ns of the main range of 

Ro fa g far- hing plains to the east. 

Or; f th ’ wid known and grandest geologic faults 
1 the world t Lewis and Clarke overthrust which has 
A 1 and mapped ym Canada uthward through 
Gla National Park and ward throughout the length of 
he S$ R , wi é i) miles west of the 
N | Sun R \long this stupendous break in 

incien ve hoved over rocks of more 
we and moved castward as much as ning ten miles. 
yatural habitat tl the mountain goat, Big Horn 
leer, elk, moose, bear and countless smaller animals. On 
kv slides are paths and trails worn deep bv genera- 
f game anim ’ easonal food-s hing move- 
n n hig! Ww } ns 
I India ved these game uls long befo he 
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white man came, and in certain places colorful hieroglyphics 


are still discernible on rock walls and cliffs. In one spot many 
buffalo bones show where buffalo herds were stampeded and 
run over the cliff in the annual slaughter for meat and hides, 
Che present-day Blackfeet Indians still come here to hunt. 
Ihe Sun River scenery reaches a climax at the Chinese Wall, 


rreat 
iz at 


ept at one point in its twenty miles. 


‘scarpment with a thousand-foot face, unscalable ex- 
The face of the cliff 

gorgeous when flushed with the rosy glow of the rising sun. 
In the late afternoon of a hot day it is pleasant to stay in the 
in. the 


open in one of the meadows beneath it, when the horse bells 


ool shadows which gather at its base. A night spent 


have an eerie sound as they echo back from the dark cliff and 


the stars wheel in procession above the black rim a thousand 


feet overhead, impresses a never-to-be-forgotten recollection, 


Or perhaps best remembered will be the great white barrier 


ippearing phosphorescent in the light of a full moon. 
Bob liked problems. Here are 
n wilderness areas of fire 
Onc 


isolation and vastness, Nature and man are working 


several including that one 


usual control with restricted trans 


portation means. unique and acute is still to be sol 


In its 
lestiny of the 


out the nation’s second largest elk herd esti- 


mated at 7,500 animals. Settlement has crowded these an- 
mals from their natural range in the plains and _ foothills. 
Summer feed is abundant, but nutritious cured grasses and 


browse are not adequate in winter. 


Pe riodicalls Nature 
overkind several vears in succession; over-average moisturé 
the growing season and a mild winter following provide 


r 
But 


Nature is not con- 
stant, and the succeeding harsher winters sce many animals 


ample 
winter feed and the herds increase. 
ought to be held 


How can 


ror hunters 


lic from starvation. The number of elk 


what the range will support in the average winter. 
» | 


this be attained! [he country is too inaccessibl 


to hold 


Expansive wilderness at its best, it is the kind of 


jown the increase. 

ountr 
Bob loved, more interesting to him, too, because of a difficult 
aspe ts. Here were 


some of his earlier wilderness explorations where he made a 


problem with social as well as scientific 


: : ° oe iT . 
number of his memorable fiftv-mile-per-day hikes, wh 


teen years ago he was on the staff of the Northern Rock) 


Missoula. 
] does this wilderness keep green his memory, and fitting 


Bob Marshall Wilderness Area! 


Mountain Experiment Station at 
W 


} 
a | 
ndeed to call it the 


neg 
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By BENTON 


TAR and wilderness—both pretty tough propositions. 

& \ccording anyhow to their accepted definitions. 

rman defined war as “hell’?; Webster defines cdl- 

er ‘a pla nhabited only by wild beasts.” So there 
Neither surely is “civilized.” 

\ ulprits related otherwise than in their respective 

, i Let’s sec First for documentary evidence. Here 

inent quotations 


irticic 


2 M \merican Citizen A, in a recent 
‘VW m 


magazine 


willing to fight for is, of course, America, but 


ts mountains and plains and rivers, greatly though 


1] m (rather for its) freedom and justice.” 


en B, answering Mr. A: “The America 


Ei ay Aelia Mg 











n ‘ \mericans is the America of the nountains, plains, 
na ind streams vithout suthcient pur hasing 
MN hase freedom and justi its mountains, its 
ns, its soil, its resources, and its technological 
it. , re worthy of defense, while its social institutions 
W ng inv defense whatever.” 
I I nountains and plains and rivers,” as such, constitute 
ff \n n wilderness. Mountains as mountains, plains 4 
; SU ) 2 I ese make the basic stage whereon the 
the on ma of the living ages (till 1492) was played by 
tn ]-st st of “wild beasts.”’ This basic stage is the Wil- 
e 4 er? lyme? And already we have found relation be- 
f and & \ id war It is a definite relation of contrast: one 
usan \m 1 savs loves it but won’t fight for it; th 
on tt im n tizen (with no word of love) say t’ n 
, g American cvorth fighting for 
. s zen, in his own way, has a good word for the 
me § \m vilderness. One 1 word of sentiment, the other 
{ I third good word tor the wilderness This ymes 
g Gi ! nen of nce, or th 1aturalists—those who, 
Ue ‘ \mericans or what f. k through the hints and 
nl- 1 ir panorama the secrets of the universe. 
II S ifter truth ar ss Americans or Asiat oT 
n | v are Earthian Terres | they mor 
uI tl ev belong not to a nturv but to historv. 
i r us and the Humboldts, the Darwins and 
mp Galileos. And with these great names go all of us little 
m= vould- Choreaus and Humboldts and Darwins and Galileos, 
lima ‘ ‘ 1 follow them in interest and vision. 
i S soth love the wilderness and would fight for 
\ know that the wilder s is th yur rf all 
vledg hat there among the “mountains and plains 
he 1 the places “inhabited only y wild 
! m crets of all Earthian lif ind tl 
mn vr rv printed book on anv of life’s subject 
N S rms of mind, ts wdderne 
le What ut war? Its phvsical means are “hell.” But what 
- nind behind This depends perhaps upon the 
R ‘ W nost of them no doubt tl : nds are as foul 
neans But whether or not there ever was, or is 
5 Ww in be, war wherein the two opposing mental 
¥ in come to militarv grip such two opposing 
m to b 
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ar and Wilderness 


MacKaye 


Said goals revealed respectively in two forms of ex- 
pansion. 

One form or 
lays. It 
“imperialism” 

Almost 
example is Ancient Rome. 
Zero was the 
an unknown planet—as 
ruled the “‘world.” 
God Club; to 


leference. Rome achieved one hundred per cent expansion- 


ire 


is grimly familiar these 
all it 


les- 


brand of expansion 


sundry Its enemies 
friends 

will do, just so it’s The 
The a. i 
Mediterranean. The Chinese in effect occupied 


lid also the Rome 


The Roman was a sort of 


has various and names. 


while its revere it as “‘manifest 
tiny.” 


] 


LASSI 


inv name vague. 


known world in 


American Indians. 


a member of 


him the mere outsiders bowed in fearsome 


until new worlds were found. 


Only one hundred per cent—such is the limit ever scored 


wy this svar brand of expansion. It differs from the sporting 


ontest whose score limit is infinity. War expansion, then, 


must be contained 
And so with 


his must be 


even when hundred per cent successful, 


limits of 
life”’ 


within the limits of the known social world. 


within the the known physical world. 


the “‘wav of which it inspires ontained 


Its society would 


be regimented within known and rigid bounds. The “perfect 


lay’ charted for the average man would contain about the 
following: Three “‘squares”; a whole shirt; adequate roof and 
bed; a daylight job to pay the bills; suitable evening play; 


thinking provided in advance to relieve the need of mental 


freedom—work, feed, sleep—work, id infinitum; 


rece 1, leep 


verybody comfortable; all contented; no problems. 


Such is the peace envisioned by sear as the reward of hun- 
lred per cent expansion. 

What of the other brand of expansion! 

No “hundred per cent” about this! Its bounds are not 
those of the “known world”—physical or social. It halts not 
vith the known but strives ever for the unknown. This is 


ts essential medium—the unknown. ‘To expand therein is 


the one and only goal of this second brand of expansion, It 
yal I 


s the g of the naturalist as against that of the warrior. It is 


xpansion which is exploration as against mere “destiny,’’—a 


ind no mere hundred per cent. 


Day 


osmos 


thing whose limits are infinity 
Clarence 


wal the 


: ° ° . ° 
alls Simian curiosity- 
ind 


growth in ages 


p¢ yf vhat 


W yuld xplore one 


| nother was the 
ich would trace life’s I past thereby 


to ision it in Tuture, 


lownright physical field of this 


primal nature,—the nature 


ists,” n short, the wilde 


rnecss. 


So much then for our two brands of 
the 


asted relation ts 


xpansion—one ema- 


nating from war and ther from Cheir con- 


evident. ultimate 


One leads at best to an 


amneéness, tO an ndle ss rotating ig routine, to a 
going nowhere. Ihe other leads to differentne s, to the quest 


One 
other 


tf pastures new, to a going where we never were before. 


s circular, the other linear; one is an endless round, the 


4 never-ending journey and adventure. 


Here are two wavs of life. Our “mountains and plains 
ind rivers” form the base for both of them. heir ores and 


forests and soils and horsepower make the sinews and stuff of 


war. The freedom to explore them as a wilderness, through 
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ul for 
ul t 
4 lern 
1 m 
nak yt 
j ‘4 
1 I 
n ia 


yr 

; lO 

i lv 
na 

IM ion 
Any u 


upon in 


ulture, makes 
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mission and later as assistant secretarv of the National Commis. 
on of Fine Arts, from which, in 1919, he became assist 

the director of the National Park Service; and, in 1933, direc. 
tor. Svracuse University gave him an LL.D. in 1936, and 
1938 he was awarded the Pugsley Gold Medal for distin- 
guished work in Park Development. 


Although Cam was tenacicus of purpose, | have never seen 





him even impatient. Evervone who knew him | i him r= 
uughlv. He was always ready to lend a hand. Outside of 
his work for the Nation, his beautiful home and she who 


presided over it were his whole iit 


BIGHORN SHEEP DOOMED 


O k in authority than the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 


ce, formerly known as the United States Biological 


Survey, warns us that the picturesque bighorn sheep 

f our high mountains and deserts are making their last stand 
Wr eXisten vithin the states. Their sturdy poise and great 
horns will be sadlv missed from high western moun- 

n Manv thousands who ha sited Glacier National 
ark ha cen bighorns moving a thousand feet or more in 
i wross the flat face of what seems to perpen- 





licular cliffs. Late in the summer they travel in family groups 
ither, kiddie, mother. 

he latest official inventory g 8.350 Rocky Mountain 
ighorns and 5,350 desert bighorns—13,700 in all. Bw states 
there are 2,500 Rocky Mountain bighorns in Wvoming; 2,300 
1 Colorado; 1,700 in Idaho; 1,200 in Montana; 360 in 
California; 250 in Utah; 30 in Oregon; 20 in Washington; 
ind 3 in New Mexico. The desert bighorn population includes 
2,000 in California; 1,800 in Arizona; 1,100 in Nevada; 250 
1 New Mexico; and 150 in Texas. 


We are apt to forget that birds, animals, reptiles, and in- 
ects are as essential to wilderness as any other yMponent, 
great or small. Every vital element, plant or creature is de- 





pendent, directly or indirectly, on everv other. 
I'he loss of bighorn sheep from wildernesses where nature 
placed them will be most serious of all. While few in species, 
ther r it least ten vVarictiecs The bighorn 1s larger than 





lomesti sheep. At two vears, it weighs about 110 pounds 
ind at six vears, when it is adult, it averages about 300 pounds. 
It is a great attraction to voung and active sportsmen becaus 
talking s dificult and often dangerous. Sometimes it es 
pes pursuit by lescending precipitous cliffs in seemingly im- 
possible leaps from ledge to ledge. 

Ihe name of Singleshot Mountain was given to a lofty cliff 
n Glacier before it became a National Park because Ge 


Bird Grinnell, a voungster recent 





out of Yal » Nad roug 


lown at first shot a far-away ram of mighty horn which two 


, 7 
nd Nad given up as mpossibic, 


Sportsmen are largely responsible for the plight cf bighor 
Sportsmen are more and more each vear, and the ghorn less 


nd less. But this is not all the storv. Pioneers lepended 
vholly on their meat for many beginning vears. When Indians 

juired rifles, they took long and heavy toll. Covotes anc 
mountain lions have alwavs been successful predators, and rles 
take manv lambs. 


> We 
Federal, State and private conservation agencies are doing 


¢ Dest to sa the deciining remnant 
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' Forest Service Chief of Recreation and Lands 
New Head of Wilderness Areas Appointed in April, 1941 


OB MARSHALL’S Assistant Chief of the Forest 


Service Division of Recreation and Lands succeeded 


him on April 22 last. Chat is the formal way of 

a aving that John Sieker, who helped Marshall hap ind ad- 

¢ minister the Forest Service’s Wilderness Area System, was ap- 
, pointed to the leadership that sudden death made vacant. 

hus is insured the continuance nd development, in the 

Forest Service and we hope elsewhere, of the magnificent 


tem of roadless areas which are the new and characteristi 


xote of land conservation today. 
SICkKe ifteen Vvear n th Forest Servic had een spent 
is rang turn on the Washakie National Forest in Wvyo- 


ming, the Chippewa National Forest in Minnesota, and the 
Black Hills National Forest in South Dakota. He then be- 


ume assistant supervisor of the Harney National Forest in 





South Dakota, from where he went to Wyoming as Supervisor 


yi n charge of the Shoshone National Forest. 


er’s appointment to Washington as assistant chief was 
the result of Marshall’s recommendation after Marshall spent 
two weeks going over recreation plans and developments and a 
} 


vilderness trip together. Subsequent trips into the mountains 


n Arizona and the Chirachua mountains wilderness areas and 

















j 
one into the proposed Glacier Peak area, and long hikes were 
he setting in which Marshall and Sieker came to agree on 
; many conservation problems. In iddition to wilderness areas 
t the Division of Recreation and Lands is responsible for the 
; planning and development of lll recreation areas in the na- 
j tional forests, including picnic areas, ampgrounds, winter 
} sports areas; also, for the special uses such as resorts, summer 
Pt y U. 8. Forest Servi homes, pastures, saw-mills, etc. [hese activities are major 
JOHN SIEKER part of the Division of Recreation and Lands. 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST CONTINENTAL ALTITUDES 
{ niinent His hest point Elevatic a (Feet) 
\s Mount Everest, Indo-China 29,141 
South America Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina 22,834 
North America Mount McKinley, Alaska 20,300 
\frica Kibo (Kilimanjaro), Tanganvika Territory 19,710 
Europ Mount Elbruz, Caucasus 18,465 
\ntarct Mount Throvald Nilson 15,400 
\ustralia Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales 7,328 
Continent Lowest point Belloc Sea Level (Feet) 
Asis De ad Sea, Palestine 1,290 
\fs i a byan Desert 440 
North America Death Valley, California 280 
I urope Caspian Sea, Russia 86 
From World Almanac, 1939. 
‘ 
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Intermountain Region 


»f the wind in the trees. It is ums 


ind of freshly-turned humus and of mist rising from moun- 


the unique odor of bal 
tain meadows. It is the feel of spruce needles under foot and 
sunshine on your face and wind blowing through your 
It is all of these time, blended into 

mly be appreciated with leisure 


AIT, 


at the same a unity that 


an and which is ruined 


irtificiality.”” 


To me Bob was a modern crusader who could 


wilderness areas places for the people to retreat and relax dur- 


of the vicissitudes of present 
} 


such places 


ng times of turmoil and in face 
He hoped that 


could get back some of the old courage 


lay civilization. by visiting our 


people ind fortitude 
that is so in our streamlined world. I believe that 


if Bob Marshall could have 


possible for every person to 


necessary 
had his way, he would have made 
distance a 
Especially would he h liked to 


ifford to travel be per- 


or view at a 


Visit 
wilderness area. ave 


ity people and those who couldn’t 


mitted to enjoy the invigorating experiences which 
learly loved. Bob could see, and I think wiselv so, the great 
ilue to the people of this resource. 

| agree with Bob that a visit to the wilderness area gives 


uch inspiration. It builds up the minds and bodies of men 


ind strengthens their courage. Every man, woman, and child 
who visits these spots returns a better citizen and more capable 
f carrying on. These areas are unlike parks, where thousands 


stream along the highwavs in a hurried effort 


f persons 
“see evervthing worth seeing’’ without thinking, without get- 


ting physically tired, without catching the spirit of the pla 


here are no boulevards in the primitive areas and a 


has time to think. 
When Bob Marshall the le}< 


for he saw a time when travel over the highwavs and hard- 


envisioned future, he was 


urfaced boulevards would be so common that the wilderness 
vould lose most, if not all, of its inspiring qualities. | 
Bob never sees that kind of a future. I hope I never shall 


Although | spent many days with Bob in 
trip I did 


ther want to take: to cover 





f southern Utah. We planned this journey 

mes. After all arrangements had been made 

jaunt, Bob was unable to go; likewise, the 
through. We planned the third time so | 
thought there couldn’t be a slip, but this time I threw 
proverbial monkey wrench into the works. In his ] 
\ugust 14, 1939, Bob wrote concerning the trip: “I am 
agerly looking forward to that trip with you in southeast 
Utah. I would like to start from Escalante the morning 
October 19, and catch a train in Green River, Utah, ear 

the morning of October 27. I think that we decide 

ght davs was the minimum for such a trip, and I woul 
lelighted to pay the whole expense of the pack train return- 
ng from where thev leave us at Green River. he trit 
should very instructive and very enjovable. Now 


heaven’s sake don’t let any clk hunt or other business keep 


from taking it.” 
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right 
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f the senses was not the faintest trace of the 
f ma 10thing 1 fact, except nature, im- 
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Musings 
\NDERSON 


wellworn pathway brings 
1700 


SHORT easy climl 
us to Black Rock, elevation 


nteresting, not only 


along a 
feet. 


This sp rt 


fine view to the 


rock 


are thrust 


because of the 


west and north, but because of the unusual formation. 


Here the strata of cambrian quartzite out almost 


horizontally from the side of the mountain in contrast to the 


ted strata we have hitherto observed at the crest of the 


This spot is so inviting that we find a comfortable seat, 


lunch, light our 


ridge. 


tit r pipe 1 lazily let 
ind after eating ou! pipes, and lazily ict our 


ids wander. 


7) 
1! 


Our thoughts go back to those earlier days when roads were 
on horseback. We Brad- 


slowly wat 


few and travel was mostly visualize 


lock’s band in 1775 and painfully making its 
country, taking 27 days 
Fort Cumberland. 
known as the National 


Highway, passing through Turner’s Gap, a few miles south 


through i wo »ded and sparsely settled 


to cover the distance from Alexandria to 


Braddock’s route was along what is row 
of us. We wonder what all this country looked like when the 
red man roamed the forest, free and untrammelled before the 
coming of the white man. 

We look if the 
their age. We 


rocks on which we sit nd speculate is to 


know that our modest little mountain is by 


10 means a youthful one, that it came into being many cons 


before the mighty Rockies. Geologists tell us that the rocky 
ackbone of South Mountain was thrust upward, by “‘subter- 
nean disturbances,’ during the cretaceous period, and that 


- 
the rocks themselves were formed ages before that. The 








retaceous period is said to date back some 135 million years. 
Geologists glibly speak of hundreds of millions of vears, but 
uch periods have little human significance. can get some 
lea of what they mean only by tying them up in some way 
vith human events. Assuming that a thousand vears is as onc 
lay, then the age of our mountain Ipproximat lv 370 vears, 
135,000 days, and on this time-scale our Christian era 
i i s two days ago. Or if we take as our ale 
2,000 vears as tl ie of our mountain, America was discov- 
ed about 2% days ago and Washington was born only a littl 
wer a day ago. Measured by human events, our little moun- 
1 ideed one of the “everlasting hills’? and as we reflect 


the peacefulness of this spot and the 
turmoil and unrest of the world we have temporari 


those lines of Longfellow: 
“The tumult of the time disconsolat 
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Photograph by Ancel Adams 


AND HERE IS MOUNT CLARENCE KING, ALSO OF THE HIGH SIERRA, KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARK, WHOSE 
SILENT INSPIRATION MAY BE SO EASILY SPOILED WITH SUMMIT ROADS, RUSHING CARS AND NOISY CROWDS 


Figure Out What Happens to National Parks 


Kings Canyon National Park, California, appeared in Congress in the first Gearhart Bill in 1938, but failed to pass. 
ppeared again lulv, 1939, bill calling for a John Muir-Kings Canyon National Park. It passed tl House 
In Februarv, 1940, it passed the Senate with John Muir’s nam mitted, and was signed bv the President on March 4. 
On October 8th, the following table app 
Cars Visrrors 
Vo» IO4; 1929 1938 IO4i 1939 IO3A 
) 2.818 1.960 2,001 R. TRO 5.766 6.555 
N 2.209 614 1.089 7.392 2.110 3.907 
) 953 690 530 3,250 >. 353 2.011 
+1] 626 564 1,482 2,174 2,251 
I 286 514 382 1,086 1.779 1,863 
M 538 $90 223 2.032 1,662 1,020 
1,331 1,188 667 4,203 3,821 2,642 
M $,287 3,938 2,212 13,609 12,092 7,521 
8,358 6,895 6,434 26,513 23.043 20,960 
r 16,411 12,642 13,380 $4,675 $4,537 $5,843 
: t 15.050 12.247 10.791 49.064 $2,001 34,497 
‘. 8.684 6,252 6,008 26,894 19,742 19,046 
8.056 198,986 161,080 148,116 
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Many decades have passed since then, and now, as Henry §, 


to speak, presence yt 


Canby savs, “‘more Americans go back to nature for one reason 
9 another annually than any civilized men before them.” But 


some morning they will wake up and discover that they have 
And it will be no 


children will never 


no more nature to go back to. iream. 
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In the West the giant redwoods outside of Government pre- 
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acquiring a disfiguring tunnel, 


serves are being cut at an alarming rate, and there has had t 


1 Save-the-Redwoods League. It is hard to 


the fact 
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people contemplate the tragedy of that when the wil- 
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roads and other developments. 
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motor 
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ther wilderness and near-wilderness areas throughout the 
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er two i f planning, the Wilderness Society, whos 
me object is to work for the preservation of the remnants of 
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The Okefenokee Swamp 


By Harvey Broom! 
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To Save the 
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By Ropertr STERLING YARD 


Hl} ggest tract of biggest virgin hardwood left 
United States will be saved for posterity if H. R. 3793 
s adopted by Congress. The Porcupine M 
vhere it grows is the highest range between the Black Hill 
¥§ Dakota and the Adirondacks of New York, rising abrupt 
from Lake Superior on the north shore of th rorthern 

ula of Michigan. Together with a vast additional 
rand unaltered forest east, south and west of these moun 


his particular tract is largely of white pine and ts owned 





umbdec! mmpanies in Boston. Now thev want the mon 


For many vears, conservationists have watched the moun 


‘LIMPID WATER, CYPRESS BOAT AND OLD FISHING a OO ae ‘hese mountains would have to vught 
CAMP AT THE HEART OF THE SWAMP” ains hopelessly. These mountains would hay ugh 


ind monev was scarce. Some vears ago, at the ug sto 


se olint of a pro- \ldo Leopold, the Wilderness Society began extensively pro- 


weak » fiigh We missed the max spectacle noting interest among the slender surrounding popu 





a ea ad startling serenad ut with e success. Here, income is from lumbering 
©} i} ille ina 11s il ct wae, 

W won , yor ’coons nor deer, of which there ar But in Ironwood, not many miles south, which mine 
i ral alligators and on found a small rms, lumbers and has a railroad, there wet 
und and pushed into the swale for a photograph, vho determined that the Porcupines should 

1] : trail ubbles. fame of the State and especially for that of its northw 


ims we! upon by the din from yunties. The ‘“Save-the-Porcupine-Mountains Association” J 


nore than twenty species of which ha en Was recently organized, money was raised from public-spir 

1round Swamt yurces, and the United States Forest Service was int 
iwell at length upon the dim gloom of the it idding it to the close-by Ottawa National Forest and adm 

‘ Vid wough for th at, Wind- tering a glamorous part of it to maintain a useful ey 


Si saeenil € the cypresses and their pro- vhat the Michigan lake-shore originally was. : 
Long skeins of Spanish moss brushed our faces Che man who drew national attention to th 
, wel umerabl piderwebs from tween the the colorful picturing of his writings was Ben East, his cap 
i t , = Ch rown, flaring trunks of tivating descriptions appearing in American Forests and othe 
tight lines ac- nagazines. The suggestion made at the recent hearing bef 
1g shreds of moss. pecial committee of the House Committee on Agricultur 


| . : € man. on tw roken down. rot- hat the Porcupines should be made a national 





gging d . gravy, wooden tower used vith near-bv Isle Rovale to make a p ypulat Lake Su 
long Minnie’s Run, built high park combine, did not appeal to the enthusiastic M 
eround gone fishermen. Bevond these, at the group which had come on to Washington with Secretary R 
t Big W ; Swamp was still supreme, its nond Dick in the interest of the Hook bill. “T 
i seeing mobs,”’ was one emphatic statement privately mad 
H ‘ limax f lox of land that merges into “Michigan wants to keep the Porcupines as they are.” 
‘ ner¢ land, an insoluble world Che writer of this has not seen the Porcupines, but e! ; 


; 1 ’ ; 
1Z tf : \ ny 4 icrnes I iexhaustiDi irs of read ng everything avaulabie, of amining 





v photographs he yuld find, of comparing these wonderfu @ 


hd 


primeval forests with others, especially white ne forests, é 


NEW WINTER RESORT IN — — pr dager and beauty of these aenensh 1 Jak x 
LOUISIANA h 


le him enthusiastic for preser 
is Wilderness area. 


! | k Vintered | lah 1 Those lovers of wilderness who feel as I do about muscul 
Lot ‘ more than a couple of dozen piece of whose marvellous kind and quality we hav - & 
, , 1 , , , _ 
nagin n sensation on unpie vet, and are tkely to find no other haif so good 


help by writing to the chairman of the Committee of Agrr 


scovered from ulture of both Senate and House; also by urging their 


rs and Representatives to push the Hook bill along. 


70 pondweed to 


Porcupines 
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Tue Livinc WILDERNESS 


The Only Way to Conquer Nature 
is to Woo Her 


A Letter from FrepericK K. VREELAND 


Grant’s Pass, Ore gon 





Bor 
Bob M ll’s work in giving a firm status to the Wilder- 
\ All except the permitting of grazing. Of 
nnot have a real wilderness where the ground 
troyed by cattle and sheep, but it will take a long 
Forest Service to realize the extent of the dam- 

that grazing does They think only in terms of trees. 
Bob, there is no one in the country more zealous than | 
ng of bits of wilderness, but as | live here, 
ht the midst of the destruction of our last stand of 


these little fly specks on your map seem so trivial. 


i r hirt 


years I have studied the daily weather maps and 


ww two-thirds of the storms that water our land are 
rewed right here, in these northern mountains. I have 
y ‘“Low”’ develop over the mountains, seen it start 


rling, fed by moist air from the sea, gathering energy as it 


Eastward, dropping the life-giving rain over the fer- 











nd on to the Atlantic coast. I have watched the 
1 that have taken place until now, when a 
‘ rms joes not usually develop into a cyclonic 
torm, but spreads out into a doldrum making sultry but dry 
ther here and going no farther. 
| ved through two summers in a reputedly wet coun- 
three months without a drop of rain and six 
th vhat would be called back East an intense and dev- 
tating drought. I have seen day after day a scorching sun 
lazing loudless sky, beating on the ground now un- 
rt i forest, searing it to the consistency of concrete, 
por g the last traces of moisture, creating day after day 
mperatures of 105 to 110 degrees with humidity around 
t, and converting the thickets of Manzanita, Ceano- 
Poison “Oak’’—about the only things that can 
uinged conditions nto a tinder like guncotton. 
‘ 1 the terrific holocausts that sweep like a tor- 
gh this tinder, and have had my worldly goods 
l d 
| ial 
g igl 
I pa 
) A m I 
ipt to vy the destrt mn 
1 to tl miniscences of the old-timers telling 
¥ things used to grow under the summer showers, where 
youred on them from the dwindling 
l nousand Tt ne ming re trom 
WHERE IGNORANCE 
ervation News Digest says that the critical fire sit- 
Southern California results from two causes, heavy 
followed by a hot dry spring, and the advent of 


the drought-stricken areas of the East where a living is no 
longer possible because 4ere thoughtless men are greedily de- 


the forests that have made the fertility of our broad 


land in the past but are now fast becoming blackened desola- 


troving 


tion with patches of Poison Oak to mock us. 


Chirty years ago “Farmer Dunn,” the veteran weather fore- 
aster, predicted that if we continued destroying our forests 
ind irrigating our deserts, we would produce profound changes 
n our climate. Of course, nobody listened. ‘That prophecy 
has now become true, but the fulfillment has only begun. 

Bob, these northwestern forests should be preserved at any 
Their the 


magnitude, not only to Washington and Oregon but to 


ost. destruction is an economic disaster of first 
our 
whole land. 

Wilderness areas are fine for you and me and a little hand- 
ful of kindred spirits who are able to appreciate them—but 


look at children 


want food to eat 


who 


ibandon their homes be- 


the millions of men and women and 


und are forced to 
ause they can no longer live on them. 
With all the hellish work the war is doing, there is one by- 
In our 
Columbia 
vast supplies of power already developed and await- 
The 
bringing large industries to the only place where 
cost. The 
Northwest have already 


product that gives a ray of hope on this situation. 


Modern system Power is King. Here on _ the 


River are 
ing development. pressing demand for metals and 
machines 

found at a low 
the 


and are spreading rapidly. A 


adequate supplies of power can be 


hanges in the economic status of 


begun land whose livelihood 


lerived from destruction—cutting down and saw- 


that Mother 


las Deen 


Nature nurtured for three hundred 


ears—is becoming industrialized. Soon it will no longer be 
necessary for men to destroy in order to live. They will 
learn to live by producing. 


There is the 


produce 


the Northwest 
And let its 


be preserved to produ e the life- 


Le t the 
supply 


answer. power ot 


ind its mines the producers for- 
»f them as remain, 


food 


sts, suc h 


giving rain to make grow again on the Eastern plains 


ind longer ne to destroy these 


farms. It is no 


Let us 


great 


rorests. save them before omes forever too late. 


Bolt ,» use your pen, Old Fe ll ww, us t now to help those vho 
ontrol the destinies of our land to see the menace, grasp the 
pportunits and apply th remedy. 

Yes, give us Wilderness Areas. Give us more and more 


f them. Che most we can get will be all too little. But 
give us more than this. Give us the broad perspective to 
ee things in their true proportions—the big things in_ the 
ig places and the little things in the littl places. 
’ % > . | r “ wey a 
IS SPECIALLY COSTLY 
thousands of new citizens seeking livings o1 profit who have 
inflammabl haracter of the 


‘“*‘no knowledge of the extremely 
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